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mysterious duality, to define him as a pessi-
mist in motley. Complex he really was not;
the few conflicting attitudes in him were
essentially simple, and were characteristic of
his generation. He felt, for example, the ro-
mance of the marching frontier but also the
realism inherent in its drab inhabitants. His
adolescence had been influenced by the new
Puritanism, that is, an orderly universe ruled
by a benevolent God, but he was shocked by
the logic of Lyell or Darwin. Such introspec-
tion was not unique; thousands of Americans
felt the recession of faith during the transition
from the agricultural to the machine age.
Clemens* greatness lay, I think, not in any
subtle inner struggle or in the tragedy of a
thwarted personality. His power depended
rather upon the full-bodied emotion of his
experience and upon his courage in recording
this experience; in brief, upon a largeness
which elevated these ideas, common to many
thoughtful Americans, into the noble and
heroic. Although conscious of the meannesses
of this bumptious democracy, Clemens, in his
life and writing, exemplified somehow its
strength. He touched upon every aspect of
the western frontier; he analyzed the "Gilded
Age"; and he faced the old issue of our sub-
servience to Europe, but while others were
lost in the petty fringes of these matters,
Clemens, through his oceanic humor and his
idealism, seemed to invest them with dignity.
His humor, for example, is often a heartier